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Cambrai battlefield of 1917 and closed in on the city from the
south-west. The Fourth Army on the right, attacking a day
later than its northern neighbours, performed perhaps the finest
feat of all, crossing the Scheldt Canal under the full view and
fire of the enemy and fighting its way through to the far side
of the great defensive belt beyond with irresistible vigour and
pertinacity. The second and last enemy defensive line between
Masnieres and Beaurevoir \vas also carried between October
3rd and sth, and at the end of the titanic battle, our troops
stood on the edge of the open country beyond, with all
the mighty enemy fortifications behind them and a decisive
victory well within sight. In the fight for the Hindenburg
Line/thirty-five British divisions had accounted for more than
twice that number of the enemy, and had taken from them
67,000 prisoners and close on 700 guns.
Meantime, the area of fighting had spread further north to
Flanders, where the British Second Army joined with the
Belgians and a French contingent in a new offensive ; the Allies
swept rapidly forward over the whole area which for the past
three years had been a perpetual battlefield, and when bad
weather put a temporary term to their progress, stood on the
line of the Lys from Armentieres to Wervicq and well to the
east of the Passchendaele ridge. Farther south, though our
Fifth Army had delivered no attack as yet, the enemy hastened
to extricate himself from a dangerous salient by evacuating
Lens and falling back to a line covering Lille and Douai.
Before the Germans facing the right and centre of the
B.E.F. could recover from the rude handling they had received
in the storming of the Hindenburg Line, they were once more
assailed. To the south they were hustled back to the line of
the Selle above Le Cateau ; in the centre they were finally
ejected from Cambrai and could stand to fight once more only
about Solesmes ; more to the north still, they retained onlv a
precarious hold on Douai. Their position was now critical
in the extreme. All along the battle front as far east as the
Mexise they were in full retreat everywhere, going back over
ground that had not seen war since 2914, and even more closely
menaced with the peril of being hemmed up against the difficult
barrier of the Ardennes, with all roads past it to the south
closed and only the narrow gap to the north between the Meuse
and the Dutch frontier still open to them for escape. Their
front line divisions were skeletons, the reserves in the hands of
their High Command were rapidly dwindling to vanishing point,
and demoralisation and wrar weariness, though as yet rife only
in the back areas, might at any moment spread dangerously to
their fighting troops. The position was, in fact, too fuu of